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Harold Frederick Brigham, Director 
of the State Library 


Mr. Brigham takes charge of the Indiana 
State Library September 1, 1942, under the 
Library and Historical Board. A graduate 
of Princeton University and of the Library 
School of New York Public Library, his 
first position as head librarian was at the 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, Public Li- 
brary. He served on the staff of the Amer- 


ican Library Association, Chicago, for two 
years; then became Librarian of the Car- 
negie Library, Nashville, Tennessee. Since 
1931 he has been the Librarian of the Free 
Public Library, Louisville, Kentucky. He 
is a Fellow of the American Library Insti- 
tute and a member of the Executive Board 
of the American Library Association., 
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AVE ATQUE VALE 
Christopher B. Coleman 


When I was appointed acting director of 
the State Library, I assumed charge and, 
at times thereafter, the editorship of the 
Library Occurrent. This work, as well as 
other associations with the staff of the 
State Library and other contacts with the 
librarians of the state, has been very pleas- 
ant. An interesting and ever present ques- 
tion has been; whether the Occurrent 
should be made chiefly an organ of inform- 
ation and a factual record of library activ- 
ities, or whether it should be predominately 
entertaining and _ inspirational. Strong 
opinions on both sides of the question have 
been expressed by various librarians. Per- 
sonal limitations and personal reaction to 
inspirational and other general articles 
about libraries and librarians doubtless 
contributed to the choice of the first alter- 
native. The enscious purpose of making 
the Occurrent a practical working profes- 
sional publication, however, has been based 
upon the abundance of library literature 
elsewhere and the conclusion that the chief 
value of this quarterly would be found in 
its being the organ of definite library work 
and movements and in its use for reference. 

The Occurrent is distributed, without 
charge it may be noted, to all the libraries 
in the state, to members of the boards of 
trustees and school boards in charge of 
public libraries, and also to state libraries 
and library organizations throughout the 
United States. If those who have received 
it have found it lacking in interest this 
greeting and farewell is offered as an apol- 
ogy and as an expression of thanks for 
their indulgence. They have perused it, if 
at all, with a friendly and not a critical 
eye. This is witnessed, among other things, 
by the absence of comment upon the mispel- 
ling of “genealogy” on the first page of 
several recent issues. For which also, apol- 
ogy is tendered. 

The editor cannot refrain from expres- 
sing here his hearty and sincere apprecia- 


tion of the contributions which many per- 
sons have made to the Occurrent. Carrie 
E. Scott’s column upon books for boys and 
girls has been an invaluable combination of 
practical professional information and in- 
teresting reading. Margaret Pierson’s list- 
ing of “Indiana documents received at the 
State Library” continued in this issue by 
Leona Toby, while it cannot be classed as in- 
teresting reading, is an indispensable item of 
record and reference; furthermore it repre- 
sents a very considerable amount of pains- 
taking work. The extension division of the 
State Library under Hazel B. Warren’s 
direction has contributed “Recent publica- 
tions of professional interest” and “News 
notes from Indiana libraries” together with 
articles’ on, and illustrations of, develop- 
ments in local libraries, among which the 
growth of county libraries appeal to the 
editor as most significant and most im- 
portant. Caroline Dunn, before she left the 
Indiana division of the State Library for 
the William Henry Smith Memorial Li- 
brary of the Indiana Historical Society 
and, at present, Hazel W. Hopper have 
added much of interest and value to the 
Occurrent by occasional articles upon “Cur- 
rent additions for an Indiana collection.” 
Margaret Donnell of the reference division 
of the State Library for many issues com- 
piled selected lists of United States docu- 
ments which the editor has esteemed high- 
ly, but has had to give up in recent issues. 
Many others have helped with suggestions 
and contributions, for which thanks have 
been expressed personally but which here 
can be given only general acknowledgment. 

Owing to the interval between the time 
of sending proof to the printer and the 
time of publication, the new director, Har- 
old F. Brigham, will probably take charge 
before this issue is in the mail. Without 
belittling the many important developments 
with which the State Library has been con- 
nected since Louis J. Bailey left to become 
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head of the Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, the action of the Library and His- 
torical Board and the state government in 
securing Mr. Brigham ought to be put 
down as the most important step taken— 
important not only for the State Library 


but for library service throughout the 


state. I cannot publish without embarrass- 
ment to him any of the great number of 
congratulatory messages received since his 
acceptance of the appointment. They have 
come from Nashville, Tennessee, where he 
was librarian from 1927-31, from his pres- 
ent city of Louisville, Kentucky and from 
many other places and from visitors as 
well. The state of Indiana is most fortu- 
nate in having him continue in it the far 
reaching, effective work he has done in his 
former positions. In the whole field of 


American libraries the board would not 
have made a better selection. 

I can assure the personnel and the pa- 
trons of the State Library that the institu- 
tion will be in the hands of an able, ex- 
perienced, and energetic director. I can as- 
sure the libraries of the state that they 
will have in Mr. Brigham a friendly, wise, 
and far seeing leader. I can assure the 
people of Indiana that they will find in him 
a sympathetic and effective participant in 
every forward looking movement. ' From 
every quarter of this state also have come 
visitors and messages with such warm ex- 
pressions of appreciation that I can assure 
Mr. Brigham that he will find in Indiana 
everywhere the fullest support and cooper- 
ation in the work which he has undertaken. 


THE LEGACY OF ESTHER U. McNITT 


On October 1, a year will have passed 
since the death of Esther U. MeNitt, late 
head of the Indiana division of the State 
Library. She left the State Library the 
first of August, 1941, on a leave of absence 
from which she did not return. At the time 
of her death, articles of appreciation of her 
twenty-eight years of service and personal 
tributes were printed in many of the news- 
papers of the state as well as in the Li- 
brary Occurrent. In the perspective of 
twelve months, it is now fitting to pause 
and reflect upon the permanence of her 
work and her influence. 

She never sought publicity for herself 
nor was she ever a self-seeker. Rather she 
threw herself unobtrusively into her work. 
It is inevitable that such a character as 
hers should live on; long after her personal 
presence is removed her spirit will still per- 
vade the institution to which she gave her- 
self. The standard she set of intelligent 
service, of thorough research, and of care- 
ful guardianship of material is a legacy 
thoroughly established and deeply appre- 
ciated in the Indiana division. “Miss Mc- 
Nitt did this,” “Miss MeNitt used to say,” 


“Miss MecNitt got these papers,” and “Miss 
MecNitt would not allow this,” are phrases 
one will hear for a generation at least in 
the Indiana room. Books, pamphlets, maps, 
manuscripts, which she was instrumental 
in collecting are a monument which will 
continually recall memories of her to pa- 
trons and staff. A memorial fund given by 
her brother, her sisters, and her friends, 
will make additions which otherwise could 
not be secured and will give knowledge of 
her for generation after generation to li- 
brarians and readers. 


Tribute by Members of Indiana Division 


Through Miss MeNitt’s effort and plan- 
ning the Indiana division has reached its 
present status as the most complete and 
well rounded collection in existence on In- 
diana with its more than 20,000 books, 
25,000 pamphlets, 1200 maps, hundreds of 
pictures, and 150,000 manuscripts, as well 
as numerous invaluable indexes. The ar- 
chives division and the genealogy division 
grew out of the Indiana division and in 
their first few years as separate divisions 
owed much to Miss MeNitt’s supervision. 
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LEGACY OF ESTHER U. MecNITT 


The members of the Indiana division 
considered Miss McNitt as the personifi- 
cation of fairness. She was eager to give 
recognition for work that her associates 
did. She encouraged them to take responsi- 
bility. She discussed matters of policy with 
them and gave consideration to their ideas. 
She was generous with her praise. She 
made an effort to give them the opportunity 
to widen their contacts. They admired her 
keen intellect which led her without hesita- 
tion to the bottom of a question and to 
solving it. They admired her strength of 
character and charming personality. She 
had a wide acquaintance and contact with 
persons active in various organizations or 
who could give information on subjects 
not covered in printed material in the li- 
brary. Her wide contacts also resulted in 
the addition of much valuable material. 

Miss McNitt was so enthusiastic about 
her life’s work that her enthusiasm proved 
contagious. Ske has instilled in the mem- 
bers of the Indiana division the desire to 
be likewise vigilant in the collection, pres- 
ervation and making available of Indiana 
material and has inspired them to carry on 
her work as best they can. 


The Division of Archives 


The archives of the state of Indiana, be- 
fore Miss McNitt’s time were what an 
ethnologist would call a “negative element.” 
There was no collection by that name. Some 
of the state offices preserved their old offi- 
cial papers in their workrooms to the detri- 
ment of current transactions. Some stored 
their records, valuable and useless alike, in 
storerooms until later installments led to 
the removal of older papers, both the valu- 
able and the useless. Many made no pre- 
tense of keeping records after they ceased 
to be of immediate official use. The year 
Miss MecNitt came to the State Library the 
“Division of Indiana History and Archives” 
was created. First as the assistant, and 
then as head of this division, she saved 
from constantly recurring wreckage many 
important documents and series of papers. 
No adequate room could be provided for 
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them in the space allotted to them in the 
State House, but she managed to preserve 
them and make them available. 

As the State Library and Historical 
Building neared completion in 1933, space 
and an assistant for the Archives became 
possible. In the course of the following 
three years the Archives developed into a 
separate division for which the collection 
made in the Division of Indiana History 
and Archives furnished a substantial nu- 
cleus; indeed, this collection was one of 
the most potent reasons for the new build- 
ing and for the organization of a division 
of state archives. At last the creation of 
a state Commission on Public Records, with 
complete authority over official state rec- 
ords no longer in active use, put Indiana 
in the path of systematic and professional 
care of official documents. After the organ- 
ization of a separate archival division, as 
before, Miss McNitt, head of the Indiana 
division, continued in charge of papers of 
historical, though not of official value, and 
to the time of her last leave of absence 
was of incalculable help both in her own 
division and in its offshoot, the Division of 
Archives. 


The Genealogy Section 


Genealogical research has been part of 
the province of the Indiana State Library 
almost since its beginning. When the li- 
brary became departmentalized, this type 
of work fell largely to the Indiana and the 
reference divisions, to Esther U. MecNitt 
and Florence Venn, respectively, both now 
deceased. The debt owed to these two can- 
not be measured. 

When the time came for segregating the 
material in the new building in the room 
planned for that purpose, its amount and 
nature were a general surprise. Basic col- 
lections on which a genealogy library de- 
pends were already here, together with 
many other works which had been selected 
with almost prophetic instinct. The meth- 
ods of work handed down, also, were found 
to coincide with those practiced in many of 
the leading libraries in the country. The 
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genealogical work fell within the Indiana 
division, under the superintendency of Miss 
MeNitt. 

The greatly increased use of the genea- 
logical resources of the State Library and 
important additions made to them by pur- 
chase and by gift gradually led to the sep- 
aration of the work of this room from the 
Indiana division and to the establishment 
of the genealogy section, coordinate in gen- 
eral with the other departments of the li- 
brary, such as the office, Indiana, catalog, 
reference, extension, archives, and loan 
divisions. [No greater proof of the fine 
spirit and abilities of both Esther MecNitt 
and Anna Poucher would be asked for than 
their perfect and effective cooperation in 
this development. Editor] Miss Poucher, 
the first person in charge of genealogical 
work and the head of the genealogy section, 
writes: 

“IT can never forget the kindly advice 
and instruction given by Miss MeNitt. 
Without her help it would have been almost 
impossible to have carried on this work. 
Miss MeNitt’s knowledge of. local and fam- 
ily histories, her wide acquaintance with 
Indiana families, her contacts with persons 
prominently identified with the patriotic 
and other societies of the state, her natural 
aptitude for research and her zest for col- 
lecting and preserving records, made her 
an invaluable director. Her influence and 
impress will always be felt in the work of 
the genealogy section. 

“Often an expression, through frequent 
use, becomes so trite that one does not stop 
to think of its meaning, but there is truth 
and application in the statement that Miss 
MeNitt, through the various phases of her 
work in the Indiana State Library, has 
built for herself that monument which is 
more lasting than bronze.” 


A Tribute by Two Long-time Associates 


Miss MeNitt felt that she was not merely 
the acquirer and custodian of all types of 
material relating to Indiana and that she 
should be able to supply information from 
that material but that she should be able 
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to supply information relating to the state 
whether or not the library had the mate- 
rial. To that end she was able, by main- 
taining an active acquaintance with persons 
working in given fields, with agencies and 
their officials concerned with certain move- 
ments, and by an almost uncanny memory 
for “who was connected with what,” to 
suggest to’ patrons other likely sources of 
desired information. 

Her intelligence, knowledge, and devo- 
tion made her invaluable to the library. Her 
personal qualities were the embodiment of 
a high idealism. The staff had the utmost 
confidence in her absolute fairness and com- 
plete integrity. 

She had the true historical mind which 
brought into the consideration of any prob- 
lem every detail which might bear upon it, 
every ramification, every relation it might 
have to other questions. Having given 
thought to these innumerable details she 
was able from the conclusions reached to 
plan a logical, practical, and successful 
course of action. This analytic quality was 
of great assistance in planning for the new 
state library building. Of her part in the 
building program, Louis J. Bailey, librarian 
at the time, wrote: 

“Miss McNitt was one of the hardest and 
most inspired workers. Her contribution 
cannot be ignored and must not be for- 
gotten. From the beginning of my connec- 
tion with the movement her interest and 
enthusiasm were unbounded, her constant 
thought was as to ways and means of se- 
curing and exerting helpful influence, every 
resource was sounded by her agile brain 
and no opportunity left unprovided for in 
advance. Her wide knowledge of people in 
the state and all her past contacts, profes- 
sionally and even socially, were put to use 
as sources of influence. Above all, her own 
alertness and sense of responsibility were 
a continual urge to every one to do his 
best, so that in no small measure the final 
success of our efforts goes back to Miss Mc- 
Nitt and her solid, intelligent, resourceful 
and sustained efforts from the very begin- 
ning to the happy ending.” 
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The Library and the Public 


Patrons of the State Library both in In- 
dianapolis and throughout the state found 
in Miss MeNitt an unfailing and generous 
source of information. It is not too much 
to say that under her the Indiana division 
became the fountain-head of knowledge of 
the state. State offices such as the Highway 
Commission, the Department of Conserva- 
tion, and the State Planning Board con- 
sulted her frequently. In her division rail- 
road officials often found information upon 
the history of rights of way and about 
earlier organizations. She worked closely 
with such voluntary organizations as the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, and the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. She took part, 
and held various offices, in the Indiana Li- 
brary Association, the American Library 
Association and its committee upon library 
equipment and appliances, the Indiana His- 
torical Society,*che Society of Indiana Pio- 
neers and the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association. 

Writers of both scholarly and popular 
books were given the benefit of her thor- 
ough research in the subjects upon which 
they wrote. The variety and scope of her 
help is illustrated by acknowledgments in 
numerous prefaces. A few examples in re- 
cent years may be of interest: Heath Bow- 
man, Hoosier; Freeman Cleaves, Old Tip- 
pecanoe—William Henry Harrison and His 
Time; Wylie J. Daniels, Village at the End 
of the Road—Chapter in Early Indiana 
Railroad History; Louis B. Ewbank and 
Dorothy L. Riker, The Laws of Indiana 
Territory, 1800-1816; Holman Hamilton, 
Zachary Taylor, Soldier of the Republic; 
Herbert A. Kellar, Solon Robinson, Pioneer 
and Agriculturalist; Ross F. Lockridge, 
George Rogers Clark, Pioneer Hero of the 
Old Northwest; Richard William Leopold, 
Robert Dale Owen; Douglas C. MeMurtrie, 
Indiana Imprints, 1804-1849; Elinor Pan- 
coast and Anne E. Lincoln, The Incor- 
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rigible Idealist — Robert Dale Owen in 
America; Dorothy Riker, Unedited Letters 
of Jonathan Jennings; Charles N. Thomp- 
son, Sons of the Wilderness, John and Wil- 
liam Conner. 

Manuscript and other rare material, in- 
cluding collections, which were acquired 
for the State Library either by her directly 
or through her initiative included: the 
Mereness cards, calendaring documents in 
relation to Indiana in Federal departments 
in Washington; a file of the Western Sun, 
a card directory of post offices in Indiana 
from the beginning; photostats of the 
United States Census of 1820 and of 1830 
in Indiana; the Borden collection, including 
one unique copy of Indiana session laws; 
the John Tipton papers; letter books and 
correspondence of Robert S. Taylor; photo- 
static copies of the muster, pay and re- 
céipt rolls of the Indiana Territory volun- 
teers of 1812; correspondence of Lucius 
B. Swift, including letters from Theodore 
Roosevelt, William H. Taft, and Albert J. 
Beveridge; Austin H. Brown papers; man- 
uscript copy of the order book of the Gen- 
eral Court of Indiana Territory, 1801-1810; 
account books of Joseph Bailly; Elisha 
Embree papers; large collection of music 
by Indiana composers presented by the In- 
diana Federation of Music Clubs; Geiger 
collection of theatrical and musical pro- 
grams; collected source material on the 
War of 1917-1918; file of Indiana council 
of defense papers; biographical material 
about each member of the Indiana legisla- 
ture; collection of autographed first edi- 
tions of contemporary Indiana authors; and 
aerial photographs of Indiana cities. 

Esther U. MecNitt’s work in her own and 
allied divisions and in securing and plan- 
ning the Library and Historical Building 
are but illustrations of her long continued 
and pervasive influence in the State Li- 
brary. As the years pass this will remain 
as one of the important elements in making 
it, in fact as in name, the library of the 
State of Indiana. 


THE STATE LIBRARY, LIBRARY CERTIFICATION AND 
STATE PERSONNEL BOARD 


The General Assembly in 1941 passed a 
bill creating a State Personnel Board and 
directing it to set up a merit system of 
appointment on and after January 1, 1942, 
including the State Library and the His- 
torical Bureau, which are under the Li- 
brary and Historical Board. The bill be- 
came a law March 8, 1941, without the 
Governor’s signature, and was in full force 
and effect May 1, 1941. 


The same legislature passed another bill 
creating the Library Certification Board 
and requiring a certificate issued by it for 
appointment on and after January 1, 1942 
to professional library positions in any 
public library, or any other library sup- 
ported in whole or in part by public funds 
(except school and educational institution 
libraries), thus including the State Library 
in its provisions. This bill was approved 
by the Governor March 11, 1941, and be- 
came effective July 8, 1941. 

The Personnel Board and its Personnel 
Director began operating first. Regulations 
were adopted and published; positions in 
the State Library and in the Historical 
Bureau, as in other departments under the 
State Personnel Act, were classified and 
qualifications were prescribed for each; and 
eventually examinations were arranged for 
candidates for positions; appointments are 
to be made from among those passing the 
examination with the highest grades. 

The Library Certification Board was not 
appointed until late in October, 1941, and 
did not define grades of professional li- 
brary service and qualifications therefor 
in public libraries of the state until the 
end of the year. The Certification Act 
limited the jurisdiction of the Board to ap- 
pointments of Head Librarians, Heads of 
Departments and Branch Libraries, and 
Professional Assistants; other positions in- 
volving chiefly clerical, mechanical and cus- 
todial work are not subject to the require- 
ment of a library certificate. Until June, 
1942, the professional positions in the State 


Library were under two systems of civil 
service. The State Library paid a share of 
the expenses of the Personnel Division pro- 
portionate to the total number of the mem- 
bers of its staff; and the professional mem- 
bers of the staff, in addition paid the fee 
for certificates, which provides funds for 
the Certification Board. The Personnel and 
Certification Board cooperated cordially; 
grades of service based on different sys- 
tems by the two boards were coordinated. 


The Library and Historical Board, how- 
ever, found it difficult to require desirable 
appointees to qualify twice, with two dif- 
ferent authorities. Furthermore, the double 
financial burden seemed unfair in consider- 
ation of the amount of the legislative ap- 
propriation for the State Library and the 
salary scale prevailing there. The Attorney 
General of the State of Indiana was asked 
for an opinion upon the relations between 
the two Boards and the two systems, and 
his opinion given to the Library and His- 
torical Board under date of June 22, 1942, 
was accepted as final by all three boards 
(Library and Historical Board, State Per- 
sonnel Board, and Library Certification 
Board). 

The Attorney General took the position 
that the two systems of appointment were 
different and inconsistent and that the Li- 
brary Certification Act passed and ap- 
proved later than the date of the State 
Personnel Act and dealing specifically with 
one matter superseded the State Personnel 
Act so far as the State Library was con- 
cerned with respect to the appointment and 
the employment of heads of libraries, heads 
of departments, and professional assist- 
ants. Since June 22, therefore, applicants 
for appointment to positions in the State 
Library are not under the regulations of 
the State Personnel Board, but become el- 
igible by certification under the regulations 
of the Library Certification Board. These 
regulations provide for certificates in three 
ways: (1) by examination; (2) by quali- 
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fications of general education, professional 
training, and professional experience; (3) 
by the position held in a public library in 
Indiana at the time the Library Certifica- 
tion Act took effect. Present incumbents of 
and future appointees to professional posi- 
tions, are not required to take examinations 
prescribed by the State Personnel Board. 
The State Library contributes to the ex- 
penses of the State Personnel Board in an 


amount proportionate to the number of its 
non-professional employees. 

Clerical positions and all non-profession- 
al positions on the staff, however, are not 
under the jurisdiction of the Library Certi- 
fication Board, but are subject to the State 
Personnel Board. Applicants for such posi- 
tions, therefore, are required to win a place 
on the eligible list by an examination set 
by the State Personnel Board. 


SUMMER COURSE IN LIBRARY SERVICE 


Thirty-two librarians this year finished 
the thirty-sixth summer course in library 
service at the State Library. Eight were 
librarians of small libraries and twenty- 
four were assistants. Classes were held in 
the extension division. Hazel B. Warren 
was in charge of the course. Instruction 
was given by Harold J. Sander, chief of the 
reference division; Mrs. Harriet Bard, li- 
brarian of the Hagerstown Public Library; 
Kenneth R. Shaffer, order librarian; Eve- 
lyn R. Sickels, director of work with 
schools of the Indianapolis Public Library; 
Amy Powers, assistant in the extension 
division; Amanda E. Browning, school li- 
brary adviser. 


Special lectures were given by Dr. C. B. 
Coleman, director of the State Library; 
Mrs. Marguerite H. Anderson, chief of the 
Indiana history division; Nellie M. Coats, 
chief of the cataloging division; Eunice D. 
Henley, chief of the loan division and Caro- 
line Dunn, librarian of the Indiana Histor- 
ical Library (William Henry Smith Memo- 
rial); Anna Poucher of the genealogy 
division; and Thelma L. Sullivan, Mrs. 
Vivian B. Watson and Margaret Donnell, 
reference assistants. Andrew Hepburn of 
Bobbs-Merrill Publishing Company lectured 


on recent trends in publishing and Mildred 
Walker of Gaylord Brothers gave special 
instruction in mending and binding. A visit 
was made to the National Library Bindery 
where Oscar Schnabel talked to the group. 


Those taking the course were: Fannie 
Adkisson, Linden; Maxine Batman, Roach- 
dale; Mrs. Lillian Craig, Thorntown; Mary 
Denesuk, Gary; Kathryn Disney, Scotts- 
burg; June Ditzler, Warren; Mabel Ely, 
Montpelier; Vivian Funcannon, Gary; 
Helen Green, Rising Sun; Margaret Ann 
Hancock, Anderson; Harriet V. Haworth, 
Kokomo; Margaret A. Heit, Fort Wayne; 
Dorothy Heslip, Fort Wayne; Patricia 
Hofmann, Sullivan; Mrs. Lenore F. Law- 
rence, Mooresville; Marjorie A. McDonald, 
Huntertown; Marcia M. Miller, Fort 
Wayne; Doris M. Peters, Vevay; Julie 
Peto, East Chicago; Alice M. Ramey, Fort 
Wayne; Marjorie Runyan, Aurora; Mrs. 
Helen Shadel, Kewanna; Julia Sloan, Gary; 
Geraldine Strong, Bicknell; Mary A. Taw- 
ney, Vincennes; Mary Taylor, Merom; 
Maree H. Thomas, Pendleton; Dorothy Van 
Cleave, Greencastle; Ruth Wilhoite, Leb- 
anon; Isabel L. Watt, Princeton; Leota 
Wilhite, Raub; Mrs. Hazel Yardley, Worth- 
ington. 


A LOOK AT STATE LIBRARIES 


A. F. Kuhlman, Joint University Libraries, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Let us look at some of the library and 
related agencies whose programs are now 
not effectively integrated or co-ordinated in 
nearly every state. 

Historically, the outstanding state agency 
in this group has been the state library. 
It was established in some form or other 
in the early history of each state—often 
in the territorial period. By the term 
“state library” is here meant the one li- 
brary which in most states is specifically 
called the state library. It is generally lo- 
cated in the capital city, and in many 
instances it has been housed in the capitol 
building. Historically, at least, it was de- 
signed to serve primarily the government, 
the people, and the library interests of the 
state. It was established in most states as 
a part of the official equipment of the com- 
monwealth. 

In the past, two theories or schools of 
thought have prevailed with reference to 
the purpose of the state library. One school 
of thought, ably represented by W. E. 
Henry while he was librarian of the Indi- 
ana State Library, has maintained that the 
state library should be essentially designed 
for the state official family—the legislature, 
the courts, the executive and administrative 
departments and agencies, in brief, the 
state employees and the various functions 
of the state. A second school of thought, 
headed by Melvil Dewey when he was li- 
brarian of the New York State Library, 
has maintained that the state library 
should be all things to all men and that it 
should address itself to as many library 
needs as possible. State libraries that have 
been guided by Dewey’s philosophy have in 
most instances attempted to perform some 
functions which logically belong to the local 


A discussion of state libraries, being part of 
an article by A. F. Kuhlman entitled “Wanted: 
A New Policy for the Organization and Develop- 
ment of Library Resources for Research” in the 
Library Quarterly for July, 1942 (volume XII, 
pp. 585-600). By permission. 


city or county library. In fact, they have 
frequently attempted to carry on so many 
general services that they have had to neg- 
lect the basic official purposes for which 
they were established and which should 
have priority claims. Wherever this has 
happened, the state official family has been 
handicapped, or the individual departments 
have built up their separate library collec- 
tions which overlapped one another and 
access to which could not be had in a cen- 
tral place—the state library. 

The functions of the state library in the 
restricted sense are at least threefold. 
First, it should meet the official library 
needs of the state officers and employees. 
This is no small order, because state gov- 
ernments have taken over so many complex 
functions. One of the prerequisites to good 
government now is that the state library 
should make available continually to state 
officials the best funded knowledge that can 
be found for the problems with which they 
have to deal. Research is now indispen- 
sable as a guide to legislation and intelli- 
gent administration. Such research can be 
greatly facilitated by means of a central 
specialized reference collection implemented 
through the service of a skilled reference 
librarian. 

Second, the state library should distri- 
bute official publications of the _ state 
within the state and to those research 
agencies and libraries in other states that 
are interested in receiving them for re- 
search and educational purposes. Printing 
costs are so high that state documents 
should be economically and efficiently hand- 
led. 

Permanent value of these publications 
hinges largely upon whether unbroken files 
are built up in the centers needing them. 
Experience shows that the best results are 
obtained only if the distribution of official 
state documents is centralized in a single 
state. agency—the library. 
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The third function of the state library 
should be the systematic collection, organ- 
ization, and preservation of the official pub- 
lications of other states. This was the 
original purpose in establishing state li- 
braries. The first survey of these libraries 
reported that forty-seven state and terri- 
torial libraries existed in 1876, all of which 
were created and maintained primarily to 
acquire the official publications of other 
states as an aid to the executive, legisla- 
tive, judicial, and administrative officers 
of the state. Parenthetically, it should be 
observed that one of the chief objectives in 
founding the National Association of State 
Libraries in 1887 was the development of 
uniform laws and policies to insure efficient 
distribution and preservation of state offi- 
cial publications through the state libraries. 

Theoretically, and by law in most states, 
the state library has the position of re- 
sponsibility and of advantage in collecting 
and preserving .the official documents of 
other states. ‘the exchange laws as well as 
the exchange traditions of the states enable 
each of the state libraries to build up a 
practically complete collection of the docu- 
ments not merely of their own state but of’ 
other states at a nominal cost. In some 


states this has been done effectively, and 
the state library has become a great re- 
search asset to the social scientists who are 
interested in research work dealing with 
the problems of a given region or state. 
Yet in most states this unique opportunity 
is not met adequately. In such states there 
is no adequate effort to build up complete 
files of the official publications of other 
states. The result is that the material that 
accumulates more or less sporadically in 
the form of official documents of other 
states is too fragmentary and it does not 
receive the attention required to be useful 
for research work. The main point to be 
borne in mind is that nearly all the states 
now are tightening up in the distribution 
of their official publications. They are will- 
ing to make available to a centralized state . 
agency in each state all their publications 
in exchange for comparable material, but 
they are unwilling in many instances to 
make available their publications to addi- 
tional libraries in a given state except on a 
sale basis. This means that, unless the 
state library assumes and discharges this 
primary function efficiently in a given 
state, the social scientists of the state or 
region will be greatly handicapped. 
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New Castle—Henry County Library Extension Bookmobile—1942 


This bookmobile was modeled after the Rochester-Fulton County auto- 
mobile. It is all steel, insulated, 17’4” long, 8’ wide and 6’4” high, out- 
side measurements, capacity 2,500 books. 

During the fiscal year 1940-1941 rates were made for county service 
to Henry County from the New Castle Public Library. The bookmobile 
has been in service for some time, but not in time to include the cut with 
those of the other county library bookmobiles printed in the preceding 
numbers of the Library Occurrent. The development of county libraries 
in this state has proceeded slowly; it was, for a time, interrupted but it 
has been resumed in the last four years. There are now twenty-two 
counties in Indiana enjoying county library service. 


‘ 


UNIVERSITY KEY CENTERS OF WAR INFORMATION 


In accordance with the program devel- 
oped by John Ward Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, Indiana, 
Purdue, and Notre Dame universities have 
been designated as Key War Information 
Centers. The program was explained at a 
meeting of college presidents and others at 
the Indianapolis Athletic Club, April 8. The 
object is to aid in the dissemination of the 
information contained in the vast number 
of publications issued about the war and 
about the war organization of the United 
States and in explaining the constantly 
changing situation. 

This is supplementary to the activities 
of the State Advisory Defense Council and 
the State Administrative Defense Council 
on the one hand and the public libraries on 
the other. 

A committee was organized to put the 
program into operation. It consists of Ed- 
ward C. Elliott President of Purdue Uni- 
versity, William M. Hepburn, Librarian of 
Purdue University, Father John R. O’Neil, 
of Notre Dame University, Paul Byrne, Li- 
brarian of Notre Dame, Herman B Wells, 
President of Indiana University, W. S. 
Bittner, Extension Division of Indiana 
University, and Robert A. Miller, Director 
of Libraries, Indiana University. 

After discussion of general and practical 
problems such as the relation of informa- 
tion to morale, the need for funds to de- 
velop the war information centers, methods 
of geographical or regional co-operation, 
and methods of making the display centers 
functional, agreement was reached by the 
committee on the following: 

“1, That the Committee, through the of- 
ficers whose signatures appear below, ex- 


change information among the college and 
university centers in the state as to prog- 
ress of the war information services and 
develop further measures of co-operation 
and co-ordination. 

“That each of the key centers give 
publicity to their war information services 
by printed bulletins, as part of the co-op- 
erative program, of Indiana, Purdue and 
Notre Dame universities working with the 
other institutions in the state. 

“2. To continue to collect and organize 
information materials sent from Washing- 
ton and co-operating publishers. 

“3. To provide exhibits and displays in 
separate quarters; the materials not to be 
absorbed into the routine college library 
system; arrange for supervision and guid- 
ance by regular library personnel and vol- 
untary assistants; distribute any surplus 
materials that may become available to 
other colleges for their display centers. 

“4, To develop types of extension work 
to local communities, including lending 
package libraries, providing speakers and 
discussion leaders and holding training in- 
stitutes. 

“5. To send copies of the minutes of this 
and later meetings to other colleges and 
universities and invite inquiries and sug- 
gestions for further co-operation. 

“6. An operating committee was named 
as follows: William M. Hepburn, Paul 
Byrne, and W. S. Bittner, secretary.” 

Purdue University Library has issued a 
folder describing its plans for carrying out 
the program thus outlined and giving di- 
rections for the utilization of its services. 
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WAR DAMAGE INSURANCE FOR LIBRARIES AND OTHER 
CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS 


Collas G. Harris, Committee on Conservation of Cultural Resources 


July 8, 1942 


War risk insurance was provided gratis 
by the Federal Government from the out- 
break of war through June 30, 1942. From 
July 1 of this year it will be necessary to 
take out war damage insurance policies 
and to pay the required premiums in order 
to received coverage. Rules and regulations 
governing war damage insurance together 
with tables of rates and a specimen policy 
have been published by the War Damage 
Corporation as its Regulations “A.” Copies 
of this pamphlet can be obtained from es- 
tablished Regional Rating Organizations or 
Bureaus and probably from most fire in- 
surance agents. It is the purpose of this 
memorandum to call attention to those 
parts of the regulations particularly ap- 
plicable to cultural institutions. 

War damage insurance policies protect 
only against direct physical loss of or dam- 
age to property that may result from en- 
emy attack or from any action taken by 
the military, naval, or air forces of the 
United States in resisting enemy attack. 
No insurance is provided against loss of 
use, interruption of occupancy, or any 
other indirect loss. 

Any individual, partnership, corporation, 
association, State, county, municipality, or 
other political subdivision may apply for 
insurance on property in which an insur- 
able interest is held. That is, all public or 
private cultural institutions, other than 
those of the Federal Government, may ap- 
ply for insurance. Only property located 
in the continental United States, Alaska, 
the Virgin Islands, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Canal Zone may be insured. 

Most fire insurance agencies are author- 
ized to accept applications and issue poli- 
cies on behalf of the War Damage Corpo- 
ration, and institutions can deal directly 
with their regular insurance agent in most 
cases. 


Buildings may be insured for the full 
cash value or replacement cost, whichever 
is less. 


Printed books or other publications less 
than 50 years old may be covered to their 
full value by the policy on the building 
and its contents without special endorse- 
ment of the policy. Insurance on most 
other holdings of cultural institutions, such 
as works of art, statuary, paintings, pic- 
tures, etchings, antiques, stamp and coin 
collections, manuscripts, books and printed 


- publications more than 50 years old, mod- 


els, curiosities, and objects of historical in- 
terest, is considerably restricted. Policies 
intended to cover property of these types 
must bear a special endorsement describing 
the property and indicating its value. 

Maximum coverage for any one interest 
on property within the foregoing classifi- 
cations at any one location is limited as 
follows: works of art, statuary, paintings, 
etchings, pictures, and antiques, $100,000; 
stamp and coin collections, manuscripts, 
and books and printed publications more 
than 50 years old, $100,000; models, curi- 
osities, and objects of historical or scien- 
tific interest, $100,000. 


In practice, this will mean that an in- 


stitution can obtain $100,000 insurance for 


its works of art, $100,000 for its manu- 
seripts and older books, and $100,000 for its 
museum objects. If its holdings are at two 
or more locations, insurance up to these 
limits can be obtained for each location. If 
part of the holdings have been removed to 
places of greater safety, for example, the 
evacuated material can be separately in- 
sured. In addition, insurance may be ob- 
tained on behalf of the owners for objects 
on loan to the institution, with a limit of 
$100,000 on the property of any one owner 
within any one of the classes listed above. 
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Coverage on holdings is further re- 
stricted by a loss limit of $5,000 on any 
single article in any of the foregoing 
classes. It should also be noted that these 
maximum limits apply only to cultural or 
educational institutions, commercial dealers, 
and private owners whose holdings are 
open to public display. For other owners, 
the maximum limit for each class is $10,000 
rather than $100,000. 


Most other property in the buildings of 
cultural institutions, such as furniture and 
equipment, can be included in the policy 
taken on the building as a whole at the 
same rates and without special endorse- 
ment. Exceptions are accounts, bills, cur- 
rency, deeds, evidences of debt, securities, 


bullion, money, and stamps, which are ex- 


cluded from coverage altogether. 

Insurance for property in transit can be 
obtained on either a trip or an annual 
basis. 

Rates on ildings of cultural institu- 
tions are among the lowest offered and ap- 
ply also to property within the building, in- 
cluding books and printed matter less than 
50 years old, but not to works of art, museum 
objects, manuscripts, books more than 50 
years old, and other types of holdings pre- 
viously listed. The rates are computed on a 


sliding scale based in part on the relation 
of the amount of insurance to the total 
value of the property insured. For build- 
ings of cultural institutions of fire resis- 
tive construction and with satisfactory 
sprinkler systems, the rates run from 9 
to 5.4 cents per $100. For buildings of 
fire resistive construction without adequate 
sprinkler systems, they run from 10 to 6 
cents per $100. For other than fire resis- 
tive buildings with sprinkler systems, they 
run from 13.5 to 8.1 cents per $100; with- 
out sprinkler systems, from 15 to 9 cents. 

Rates for works of art, museum objects, 
manuscripts, and books and printed matter 
more than 50 years old are quite high, 75 
cents on the $100, regardless of the con- 
struction of the building. 

Many institutions may find that adequate 
coverage for their holdings cannot be ob- 


‘tained at the rates and within the limita- 


tions imposed by the present regulations 
of the War Damage Corporation. In such 
cases, the institution may request the Board 
of Directors of the War Damage Corpora- 
tion to amend the regulations or to issue 
a special policy to provide reasonable cov- 
erage. It will probably be necessary to 
make a very strong showing of special cir- 
cumstances, however, if such a request is 
to be successful. 


SIX NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Reviewed by Carrie E. Scott, Supervisor, Work with Children, 
Indianapolis Public Library 


Sickels, Evelyn Ray. The School Bell Rings, 
with illustrations by Sandra James. 
%eribner, 1942. $2.00. 


Evelyn Ray Sickels, head of the schools 
division of the Indianapolis Public Library, 
has written a charming collection of school 
stories which has been published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons under the title The School 
Bell Rings. This book will be a joy to 
teachers and to pupils alike. The stories 
are arranged in chronological order, and 


they reveal many interesting facts, tradi- 
tions, and customs concerning school-life in 
many different communities in America 
from colonial days up to Civil War times. 
The scene of the first story is laid in Bos- 
ton, 1775, and the reader visits a Master’s 
School that stood beside the gun-house, 
just off the Boston Common where British 
troops were encamped. These were perilous 
times and school boys had many thrilling 
adventures; one of which is related in this 
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story. Just as school opened one morning, 
news came that two cannon guns, which 
had been promised to the British soldiers, 
has been stolen from the gun-house. The 
school house had to be searched while school 
was in session. How Nat, a mischievous lad 
concealed the hiding place of the guns by 
acting as a foot stool for the stern school 
master makes a humorous tale full of ex- 
citement and action. 

From Boston: the reader goes to Mount 
Vernon in 1784 and spends a day in the 
little garden school, where, with Tutor 
Snow as teacher, Nellie and George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis, learn to read, write 
and cipher. An interesting visitor is Gen- 
eral Washington, who gives much thought 
to directing the education of these much be- 
loved adopted grandchildren. Next, there 
is a return to New England and here is 
pictured a dame school, where little chil- 
dren, both boys and girls wore pinafores 
and learned from hornbooks their ABC’s, 
assisted by plump gingerbread letters, made 
by Mistress Abby, the dame who kept the 
school in the old Peabody home. Then comes 
the Little Red Schoolhouse and the district 
school of 1820 New England in a log cabin 
school house, is depicted in the story. “Bar- 
ring out of the Master,” is the scene laid 
in Indiana in 1820. Five years later, is the 
story of the Blab school, typical of the 
Middle West, where boys and girls read 
and spelled “out-loud” at the top of their 
voices. The story, “Tommy’s Punishment” 
introduces the reader to a pioneer school 
in Ohio, 1820. In “Pert-Miss-Prat-a-Pace,” 
tne reader becomes acquainted with a 
master who used the dunce cap as a means 
of punishment for minor offences and 
wielded the birch rod and ferrule for 
graver misdeeds. 

In the story, “A Little Black Bear Goes 
to School,” Johnny Appleseed appears as 
a character, with the setting laid in Indi- 
ana, 1840. From here, the scene shifts to 
Oregon, 1844, and story tells of the Walla 
Walla Mission School where the gentle 
Narcissa Whitman was the teacher, of the 
arrival of a “mission box” and the school 


books it brought, and of the coming of the 
Sager children. The last story in the book, 
“Granny’s Letter” takes the reader to a 
little octagonal school house in eastern 
Pennsylvania in 1863. Here we have the 
story of Rhoda, a little girl who learned to 
read the letters of her soldier father and 
to write letters to him, much to the joy and 
relief of her dear old Granny with whom 
she lived. Each story is preceded by a short 
introduction that gives interesting informa- 
tion about schools, houses, books or customs 
of schools of yesterday. 

The book is illustrated with black and 
white woodcuts by Sandra James, in fine 
accord with’ the spirit of the stories, and 
they help to make real the scenes described. 

This book, The School Bell Rings, fills a 
real need by supplying interesting, well- 
told stories of pioneer school life, stories 
rich in humor and full of the details that 
boys and girls want most to know about 
schools children attended in days gone by. 
It is a useful addition to the material 
needed to enliven the school unit work. 
Teachers will enjoy reading these stories 
aloud and boys and girls will listen with 
breathless interest. They will want to re- 
read the book, themselves. 

No age limit can be fixed for this book, 
for it will appeal to children of all ages 
and also to adults. We predict great popu- 
larity for The School Bell Rings, for it is 
a book beautiful in format, interesting in 
content. 


Fast, Howaid. Goethals and the Panama 
Canal. Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni. 
Julian Messner, 1942. $2.50. 


“A man went down to Panama 
Where many a man had died 
To slit the sliding mountains 
And lift the eternal tide; 

A man stood up in Panama, 
And the mountains stood aside.” 


Thus sang Percy MacKaye in his poem 
“Goethals.” Howard Fast in his biography 
of George Washington Goethals has fol- 
lowed the outline given in this stanza from 
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Percy MacKaye’s poem. Anyone who reads 


this book realizes that it is more a story 
of the building of the Panama Canal than 
a study of the life of a great builder. But 
Goethal’s work was his life, and the ac- 
count of one relates the other. The author 
gives a brief story of Goethal’s childhood 
and shows step by step how the boy de- 
veloped into the man he became. He knew 
definitely what he wanted to do and every 
task that came his way helped him to pre- 
pare for his great life work. When he was 
assigned one of the biggest jobs in the 
world, this man went down to Panama, 
fully equipped and ready to accomplish 
with success the work to be done, no matter 
how many obstacles confronted him. The 
author, in order for the reader to under- 
stand the enormity of the job assigned to 
this great army engineer, tells the story 
of the Isthmus from its discovery up to the 
time of the building of the Panama canal, 
when the water of two great oceans were 
united. Here is the account of the coloniza- 
tion, the history of most of which was 
fraught with death, of the Spanish con- 
quest, of pirates, buccaneers, the gold rush; 
of the French attempt to build a canal 
which ended in failure; of the building of 
the Panama Railroad; of the tremendous 
battle fought against malaria and yellow 
fever, and of the establishment of a depart- 
ment of sanitation under the direction of 
the brilliant Colonel W. C. Gorgas, whose 
work made possible the construction of the 
Canal. Then comes the story of the work 
of the man who went down to Panama, 
how he slit the sliding mountain, lifted the 
eternal tide; how he stood up in Panama, 
working, planning, achieving by accomp- 
lishing wonderful feats of engineering; rul- 
ing and controlling men by working with 
them, persevering until the mountain stood 
aside and the Canal was built and success- 
fully operated. This is a wonderful career 
story, told with dramatic power. Older 
boys and girls, especially if they are in- 
terested in engineering, will find it excel- 
lent reading. 


Nolan, Jeannette Covert. The Little Giant, 
the Story of Stephen A. Douglas and 
Abraham Lincoln, with illustrations by 
Monte Crews. Messner, 1942. $2.50. 


Often, in conversation, when Stephen A. 
Douglas is mentioned, someone will remark, 
“Oh, yes, that little man from Illinois, who 
debated with Abraham Lincoln.” This is 
about all many people remember concern- 
ing this able statesman of the pre-Civil war 
period. Mrs. Nolan has chosen well in se- 
lecting him as subject of a biography writ- 
ten for young people. His career was an 
interesting one; he had an ideal and he 
never wearied in his efforts to realize that 
ideal. He had a definite purpose in life, 
and he let nothing interfere with his at- 
tainment of that purpose. : 

The author has given the reader not 
only an interesting, well-written story of 
achievement, but she has also succeeded in 
making him realize the very important part 
Douglas played in American politics. She 
has recreated the period in which he lived 
and worked. While Douglas was small in 
stature he was big in mind and heart; 
while, in his youth, he was poor in worldly 
goods, he was rich in a winning personal- 
ity. He was so much a part of his era, that 
the story of his life cannot be told with- 
out taking into consideration the great is- 
sues at stake during that perilous period 
of United States history when North and 
South clashed over the institution of slavery 
and vied for supremacy in the expansion 
and preservation of the Union. Mrs. Nolan 
has given a vivid, dramatic presentation of 
the background of Stephen A. Douglas’ long 
and fruitful career. The issues that were 
debated by Lincoln and Douglas are care- 
fully explained. The reader sees plainly 
why each debater took the stand he did, 
each firm in his conviction that he stood 
for the right as he saw the right. While — 
they, were political opponents, they re- 
spected the sterling qualities of character 
in each other, and in the end, when each 
took his stand for the preservation of the 
Union, they were friends. The author 
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covers the whole career of Douglas, from 
his school days in Vermont to his moving 
to Illinois, where he rose from a penniless 
school teacher to be a successful lawyer, 
judge, legislator and the most prominent 
Democratic political leader in the state. 
The scene is shifted to Washington when 
Douglas was sent to represent that state in 
Congress, first as a representative, and 
later in the Senate, where he had a long, 
brilliant career. 

Mrs. Nolan has written a number of in- 
teresting biographies of people who have 
contributed much to make our country a 
brighter and better land in which to live. 
In none has she succeeded better than in 
this book, The Little Giant. It is a real 
’ contribution to the historical literature for 
youth in the period covered. Older boys 
and girls will enjoy reading it, for it pre- 
sents a story that makes history live again. 
They will be glad to know Stephen A. 
Douglas and to number him among great 
American statesmen and friends of mankind. 


Stevenson, Augusta. Andy Jackson, Boy 
Soldier; illustrated by Paul Laune. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1942. $1.50. 


Here is another worthwhile addition to 
The Boyhood of Famous American series, 
to which Miss Stevenson has already con- 
tributed, Abe Lincoln: Frontier Boy, and 
Ben Franklin: Printer’s Boy. Both of these 
books have been read by boys and girls of 
the lower elementary grades with great 
enthusiasm. This new book bids fair to meet 
with as great success in interesting chil- 
dren in the boyhood of a great leader who 
became a soldier in the Revolutionary War 
at the age of thirteen, and served as a 
mounted orderly because he rode well, was 
strong and knew the roads and lanes of 
the country-side. The account of the ad- 
ventures of this boy-soldier is full of thrills 
and excitement, for he was captured by the 
enemy, was wounded, imprisoned, had small- 
pox and because of his illness was ex- 
changed and sent home. All these experi- 
ences prepared him for his future career, 


that of a great soldier, Indian fighter, gen- 
eral, hero of the battle of New Orleans, 
and President of the United States. The 
author has written this story in a simple, 
entertaining style, choosing incidents that 
will have great appeal to boys and girls. 
They will want to know more about brave 
“Old Hickory.” The book is printed in 
large type and illustrated with black and 
white silhouettes being similar in format 
to other books in this popular series. 


Harper, Wilhelmina, ed. For Love of Coun- 
try; Stories of Young Patriots; illus- 
trated by Wilfred Jones. Dutton, 1942. 
$2.00. 


In these times, when our country is at 
war, there is great demand for patriotic 
stories especially from boys, girls and their 
leaders. Miss Harper who has published a 
number of excellent compilations of stories 
has helped in filling this need, by her new 
book, For Love of Country. The selection | 
of stories is very timely, ranging in scope 
from the Revolutionary War days, down to 
the present time. Two of our Indiana au- 
thors are represented in the collection— 
Jeanette Covert Nolan, by her story, “A 
Christmas Gift for the General,” a story 
of the crossing of the Delaware and the 
battle of Trenton; and Mabel Leigh Hunt, 
by her story “For Skylark and Gypsy” 
which tells of Morgan’s raid in southern 
Indiana. In all there are nineteen stories 
in the collection, all written by well-known 
authors of juvenile books. The appeal of 
the stories will be to children of all ages. 
It is an excellent collection to have on the 
library shelves, useful in work with schools, 
clubs and individual reading. 


Sawyer, Ruth. The Way of the Storyteller. 
Viking, 1942. $2.50. 


Anyone interested in story telling will 
find this book invaluable both for the help 
and suggestions it gives for successful 
story-telling, and for the excellent group of 
stories that the author has found from ex- 
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perience are good stories to tell, proved by 
long years of use. The book makes the 
reader realize that story-telling is a crea- 
tive art, a folk-art as old as our primitive 
ancestors. Combined with the author’s phil- 
osophy of story-telling is much of her own 
rich experience in various countries in se- 
lecting stories and becoming familiar with 
the background of the people who told 
them, and her own reaction in telling them 
herself. She makes this plea to the would- 
be-story-teller, “To work by the instinctive 


method of seeing your story first, of making 
it live for you to the point that you can 
make it live for others. And in this process 
of making it live, to fit the words, whether 
your own or another’s, to each movement 
of life as you see it come to pass before 
that inner eye.” The book contains an ex- 
cellent reading list, and a story list of 
old and new stories for telling. Every 
public and school library should have this 
book on its shelves. It is as essential for 
adults as for children. 
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ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICS, DIVISION OF. 
*Roster of state and local officers of the state 
of Indiana, 1942. 62p. 
ACCOUNTS, STATE BOARD OF. 
The Examiner, v.1, nos.4-7, 
15, June 15, July 15, 1942. 
AGRICULTURE, BOARD OF, 
The 89th Indiana state fair at Indianapolis, 
August 29 to September 5, 1941. 3385p. On 
cover: Premium list, 1941. 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES COMMISSION. 
Bulletin, no.76, January 9, 1941; nos.101- 
108, January 5, 7, 23, 25, February 4, 27, 
April 1, 1942. Mimeographed. 

APPELLATE COURT. 
Reports of cases decided In the Appellate 
court of the state of Indiana . . v.107, 
from October 4, 1939 to April 30, 1940. ‘[940. 
v.108. from May 6, 1940, to February 14, 
1941. 1941. Available on exchange for court 
reports of other states through the Supreme 
Court-Law Library, 316 State house, Indian- 


April 15, May 


apolis. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
*Opinions, January 1, 1941 to January 1, 
1942. George N. Beamer. 445p. 


BLIND, BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL AID FOR. 
* 27th annual report, 1940/41. 27p. 


CONSERVATION, DEPARTMENT OF. 
Outdoor Indiana, v.9, nos. 3-5, April, May, 
June, 1942. 
{Press release] July 27, 1942. Conservation 
department to get royalties from Wabash 
River mined coal. 1p. Mimeographed. 
State Parks, Lands and Waters, Division of. 
23d annual report, 1940/41. p.953-975. Re- 
printed from 1941 Year book. 


DEFENSE COUNCIL. 

Defense news letter, official bulletin, nos. 
29, 39, 49-54, 56-64, 68-71, 78-82, February 
5, March 5, april 4, 13, 23, 25, 27, May 11, 
12, 18, 15, 21, June 1, 2, 3, 16, 17, July 7, 
9, 1942. See also Emergency Water and 
Sewerage Committee, Nutrition Council and 
Defense Council Women’s Division. 

*The Preparation and planning for war emer- 
gency of the state and county highway and 
city street organizations road repair and 
demolition and clearance crews, compiled 


and edited by Earl W. Cassady. 41p. 
Mimeographed. 
Civilian Protection Division. *Air raid 


warden training, instructor’s guide, edited 
by Robert F. Hamm. 33p. Issued only to 
graduate air raid warden instructors. 
Women’s Division. 
Bulletin, no.8, April 23, 1942. Heading: De- 
fense news letter, official bulletin. 
————— *Indiana women in defense. 16p. 
Mimeographed. 

ELECTION COMMISSIONERS, BOARD 0} 
*Election laws of Indiana and "i942 political 
ealendar. 1942. 120p. 


EMERGENCY WATER AND SEWERAGE COMMITTEE. 
Bulletin no.2, March 30, 1942. Organization 


Items not starred are often avail- 


Offices are located in Indianapolis unless otherwise indicated. 


of a mutual aid plan for emergency water 

service. [8],28p. Mimeographed. Heading: 

Defense news letter, official bulletin. 
SECURITY DIVISION. 


C. Adviser, v.2, no.3, July, 1942. 5p. 
Processed. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, U. S., INDIANA OFFICE. 
Indiana employment review, v.9, nos. 4-6, 
April, May, June, 1942. 

[Press release] April 15, 1942. Indiana fac- 
tory employment gains 1.4% from mid-Feb- 
ruary to mid-March. 2p. Mimeographed. 
[Press release] April 24, 1942. Jobless 
benefit program marks fourth birthday. 2p. 
The number and amount of benefit pay- 
ments by county and city, April 1, 19388 to 
March 31, 1942. 5p. Mimeographed. 

[Press release ] May 9, 1942. Indiana fac- 
tory payroll gains 0.9% from mid-March to 
mid-April. 2p. Mimeographed. 

[Press release] May 27, 1942. [Net savings 
possible 1942 to hones because of the 
merit rate.] 2p. Mimeographed. 

[Press release] July 13, 1942. Increased em- 
ployment opportunities 1p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

[Press release] July 18, 1942. War employ- 
ment gains exceed losses in non-essential 
employment. 2p. Mimeographed. 

ENGINEERS AND LAND SURVEYORS, STATE BOARD 

OF REGISTRATION FOR PROFESSIONAL. 

*20th annual report, 1940/41. 77p. Includes 
roster of registered engineers and land sur- 
veyors. 

EVANSVILLE STATE HOosPITAL, Evansville. 
— report 1940/41, 5ist year. 

Pp. 

Fort WAYNE STATE SCHOOL, Fort Wayne. 

*63rd annual report, 1940/41. 51p. 

GOVERNOR’S HOUSING COMMISSION. 

{Findings and recommendations with re- 
spect to housing conditions in Indianapolis 
and its environs.] February 16, 1942. 29p. 
Mimeographed. 

GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC—INDIANA DE- 

PARTMENT OF. 
General order, Series 1941/42. 
12, 1942. 
Journal of 62nd annual encampment... 
at Muncie, Indiana, June 15-19, 1941. 54p. 

HEALTH, STATE BOARD OF. 

Cancer, cause-diagnosis-control, [prepared 
by Frank L, Rector, M.D., Field Representa-— 
tive, American society for the control of 
eancer, 1937]. p. 

ge bulletin, v.45, nos.4-7, April-July, 


no.4, May 


Health and physical education, Bureau of. 
List of 16 m. m. films available. 2p. Febru- 
ary 20, 1942. 

Maternal and child health, Bureau of. An- 
nual report. 1940/41, p. 517-523. Reprinted 
from 1941 Year book. 
Sanitary engineering, 
report, 1940/41. 
1941 Year book. 


Bureau of. Annual 
p.535-570. Reprinted from 


(70) 


is 
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Venereal diseases, Bureau of. Annual re- 
port, 1940/41. p.472-478. Reprinted from 
1941 Year book. 

Weights and measures, Bureau of. Annual 
report, 1940/41. p.589-602. Reprinted from 
1941 Year book. 

HISTORICAL BUREAU. 

Indiana history bulletin, 
March-July, 1942. 


INDIANA ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 

*Proceedings, v.51. Spring meeting, Cannel- 
ton, Indiana, May 9 and 10, 1941; 57th an- 
nual meeting, DePauw university, October 
30, 31 and November 1, 1941. June, 1942. 
289p. $3.00 [Program] Spring meeting. 
Muscatatuck state park. May 22-23, 1942. 
[4]p. Winona H. Welch, Greencastle, In- 
diana, secretary. 


INDIANA Boys’ SCHOOL, Plainfield. 
Indiana boys’ school herald, v.42 no.16-29, 
April 18, 25, May 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, June 6, 
18, 20, 27, July 4, 11, 


INDIANA CORN GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
*42nd annual report edited. by Keller E. 
Beeson, Secretary. 96p. 


INDIANA GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Clermont. 
Trustees, Board of. *35th annual report, 
1940/41. 37p. 

INDIANA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Hoosier horticulture, v.24, 
June, July, 1942. 


INDIANA REFORMATORY, Pendleton. 
*Annual report, 1940/41. 83p. 


INDIANA SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 
*95th annual report, 1940/41. 55p. 


INDIANA SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ 
HomME, Knightstown. 
The Home journal, v.54, nos.4-7, April, May, 
June, July, 1942. *63rd annual report, 
1940/41. 36,[21]p. 


INDIANA STATE CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WORK. 
Quarterly Bulletin, v.2, no.3, July 1942. 
Processed. 


INDIANA STATE Dairy ASSOCIATION. 
*52nd annual report. 52nd annual meeting, 
January 15, 1942. 97p. 


INDIANA STATE FaRM, Putnamville. 
Hill top-ic, May, June, July, 1942. 


INDIANA STATE PRISON, Michigan City. 
Rules for the guidance of officers and em- 
ployees .. . approved by Board of Trustees 
June 28, 1940. 76p. 


INDIANA STATE SANATORIUM, Rockville. 
The Hoosier res-cuer, v.17, nos.10-12, 
no.1, April, May, June, July, 1942. 


INDIANA STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 
The Hoosier, v.54, nos.7-9, April, May, June, 
1942. 


INDIANA WOMAN’S PRISON, 
*69th annual report ... and the 34th annual 
report of the Correctional department, 1940/ 
41, 28p. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Special bulletin: War damage insurance. 
2p..Mimeographed. 


v.19, nos.3-7, 


nos.5-7, May, 


CHILDREN’S 


v.18, 


INTERSTATE COOPERATION, COMMISSION ON. 
Bulletin, 1941, no.1, Generai meeting April 
10, 1941, 4p. no.12, Report of the executive 
secretary for 1941. Feb. 6, 1942. 5p. no.13, 
Indiana commission on interstate coopera- 
tion and the war effort. 5p. Mimeographed. 


LIBRARY CERTIFICATION BoarpD. 


*Publication, no.2, Application to the Library 
certification board. no.3, Certificate. 


LOGANSPORT STATE HosPITAL, Logansport. 
*53rd year. 1940/41. 101p. 
MILK CONTROL BOoarp. 
Monthly milk market report, April, 
v.1, no.41. lp. Mimeographed. 
MINES AND MINING, BUREAU OF. 
{Report of fatalities in Indiana mines with 
recommendations] May, June, 1942. 2nos. 
MoToR VEHICLES, BUREAU OF. 
Statistical summary of motor vehicle traf- 


fic accidents in Indiana. For year ending 
December 31, 1939. 2p. 


MUSCATATUCK STATE SCHOOL, Butlerville. 
*22nd annual report. 1940/41. 20p. 


NEW HARMONY MEMORIAL COMMISSION. 
The Labyrinth, a history of the New Har- 
— Labyrinth . .. by Ross F. Lockridge. 

Pp. 

NUTRITION COUNCIL, STATE. 

Nutrition program bulletin nos.6, 7, 11, 
April 23, May 2, June 1, 1942. Mimeo- 
graphed. Heading: Defense news letter, of- 
ficial bulletin. 

POLICE, STATE. 

The Shield. v.4, no.3. Spring, 1942, 
Mimeographed. 


PROBATION DIVISION. 
Annual report, 1941. Tp. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, DEPARTMENT OF. 
Bulletin no.131. Physical education, a ten- 
tative course of study for elementary schools, 
grades 1-6. 1942. 131p. 
*Bulletin no.132. Building a library, books 
and materials recommended for purchase 
by Indiana schools. 1942. 83p. 


PUBLIC PRINTING, BOARD OF. 


Printing and supply contract price list, May 
1, 1942 to April 30, 1943. 65p. 


PUBLIC WELFARE, DEPARTMENT OF. 
Just a moment, new series, nos.21-25, March 
14, April 3, Aug. 4, Nov. 14, 1941, April 27, 
1942. Mimeographed. 
Public welfare in Indiana, v.52, 
May, June, July, 1942 
Children’s Division. Standards for child- 
placing agencies . . . approved by the State 
advisory committee on child welfare serv- 
ices May 29, 1941 and adopted by the In- 
diana Board of public welfare September 
12, 1941. 36p. 
———— Standards for children’s institu- 
tions . . . approved by the State advisory 
committee on child welfare services May 
29, 1941 and adopted by the Indiana Board 
of public welfare August 22, 1941. 66p. 
Legal Section. The welfare act of 1936 as 
amended by acts of 1941. 64p. 
Public Assistance, Division of. General in- 
formation and standards recommended for 
the operation of private boarding homes 
for the aged and blind. 23p. (Not avail- 
able for distribution.) 
Statistical section. ' Reinvestigation of old 
age assistance cases in Marion county. 25p. 
n.d. Mimeographed. (Not available for dis- | 
tribution.) 


1942, 


[3],38p. 


nos.5-7, 


Statistical tables by counties of 
Welfare department programs under the 
Welfare act of 1936. November, 1939, Jan- 
uary-December, 1940, January-March, May, 
July, October-December, 1941, January, 
February, 1942. Mimeographed. 


———— Quarterly statistical survey, v.8, 
no.1, July, August, September, 1941. Special 
study: Reinvestigation of old age assistance 
cases in Marion county. 19p. v.8, no.2, Oc- 
tober, November, December, 1941. Special 
study: Social characteristics of children ac- 
cepted for care as public wards and desti- 
tute children during 1941. 18p. Processed. 
(With this issue publication is being sus- 
pended for the duration of the war.) 


SECURITIES COMMISSION. 
Bulletin nos.11 and 12 (combined). Febru- 
ary 11, 1942, 2p. Mimeographed. 

STATE, DEPARTMENT OF. 
{Annual report of the] Secretary of State, 
1940/41. p.371-374, 204-205. Reprinted from 
the Indiana Year book, 1941. 


STATE LIBRARY. 
Summer course in library” service, 36th 
course, June 8-July 18, 1942. [Announce- 
ment] [2p.] Mimeographed. 
*Library occurrent, Index for v.13, January 
1939-December, 1941. p.367-380. v.14, no.1, 
January-March, 1942. 28p. v.14, no.2, 
April-June, 1942. p.31-48. 
Reference division. *Civilian defense, a list 
of references available from the Indiana 
State Library. [1942] 28p. Mimeographed. 
Price: 10 cents to non-residents of Indiana. 
—  *Technical books in the Indiana 
State Library, supplement to the August 
1941 compilation, by Margaret Donnell. 
May, 1942. 10p. Mimeographed. Price: 10 
cents to non-residents of Indiana. 
UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS—INDIANA, DE- 
PARTMENT OF, 
General orders, series 1941-42, no.9, May 
1, 1942. Series 1942-43. no.1, July 1, 1942. 
Official roster . . . 1942. 23p. 


STATE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Muncie. 

Ball state commerce journal, v.13, no.3, 
May, 1942. 

Bulletin, v.17, no.3, March 1942. (Publica- 
tion 37) 

INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Terre Haute. 
Bulletin, v.35, no.1, 2, 4, January, February, 
April, 1942. 

Monthly service bulletin, January 19, 1942, 
Special war supplement. 4p. Mimeographed. 
Pied pipings of the Poets club. v.14, 1942. 


n.p. 

The Teachers college journal, v.13, nos.5, 
6, May, July, 1942. 

Public relations, Department of. The Music- 
master, v.1, nos.3, 4, February 13, March 
13, 1942. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington. 

Bulletin (official series), v.40, nos.2-8, Jan- 

uary 31, February 14, 28, March 15, 21, 

April 15, 30, 1942. 

Financial report, 1940/41. 203p. 

News-letter, v.30, nos.4, 5, April, May, 1942. 
Business, School of. Business research, 
Ay Bureau of. Indiana business review, v.17, 
nos.4-7, April 20, May, June, July 20, 1942. 
: Business, School of. Investment researcn 

bureau. Investment bulletin, v.6, nos.4, 5, 6, 

April, May, June 1942. 

Education, School of. Bulletin, v.18, nos.2, 3, 

March, May, 

English Department. The Folio, v.7, no.2, 

December, 1941 
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Extension Division, Audio-visual aids, Bu- 
reau of. News, v.3, nos.4, 5, 6, March 31, 
April 21, June 22, 1942. Mimeographed. 
History, Department of. Indiana magazine 
of history, v.38, no.2, June, 1942. p.107-222. 
Institute of politics. The State highway 
commission of Indiana, a study of organi- 
zation and functions, by Laurence H. 
Wendrich. May 1, 1942. 39p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 25 cents. 

-— Studies in Standards: General ap- 
praisal standards and methods for measur- 
ing public administration, by Douglas Clack. 
21 [2]p. April 15, 1942. Mimeographed. 
Price 25 cents. 

Medical center. —— bulletin, v.4, no.2, 
April, 1942. (2], p.4 


PURDUE UNIversITy, Lafayette. 


Bulletin, v.42, nos.3-5, March, April, May, 

1942. 

Correspondence study service announces 

special pre-ireshman instruction for the 

summer of 1942. Folder. [8p.] 

Courses in Library Science, Summer ses- 

sion, 1942. Folder. A cross section of stu- 

dent activities. ... Guide to extracurricular 

activities at Purdue. Illustrated. 

Engineering bulletin, v.25, no.6, November 

1941. 27p. (Engineering extension depart- 

ment series no.52) 

Fourth annual music leadership school, 

July 8-12, 1942. 

Indiana better homes and gardens confer- 

Ten [Program] March 5-6, 1942. Folder. 
p. 

Industrial protection .conference, May 14, 

1942. [Program] 4p. 

Our homes in victory. Published by Better 

— in America, Indiana seetion. 1942. 


p. 
Plans of study for the engineering schools, 
curricula A, B, C. March 1941. p.176-212. 
Program of the 1942 personnel conference 
on management’s personnel responsibility 
for all-out war effort. May 15-16, 1942. 
Folder. [6p.] 
Purdue news, v.12, nos.9, 10, v.13, nos.1-4, 
January-June, 
Residence halls for women at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 10,[4]p. 
oe of classes, summer term, 1942. 
p. 
68th annual commencement [program] . 
May 3, 1942. Pp. 
Study Home economics this summer at Pur- 
due University. 1942. [8p.] 
Sunday music hall series: February 22, 
March 8, 22, 29, April 11, 1942; Bomar 
Cramer, Livingston quartette, Purdue solo- 
ists, Purdue University choir, San Carlo 
Opera Company. 
Undergraduate plans of study and descrip- 
tion of courses. Reprinted from the Bulle- 
tin, April, 1942, catalogue number . . 
p.173-415. 
University code, Part II. Regulations for 
the internal administration of the univer- 
sity. September, 1942. 245p. 
University convocation [programs], Febru- 
ary 14, 28, March 16, April 3, 19, May 
9, 1942; Paul Robeson, Purdue symphonic 
band, Indianapolis symphony _ orchestra, 
Purdue University choir, Martha Lipton, 
Grace Moore. 
Agricultural experiment station. Bulletin 
466, February, 1942. Land-use adjustments 
needed on farms in Deer Creek township, 
Cass county, Indiana. 3832p. Bulletin 467, 
April, 1942. Rural youth in Indiana. 47p. 
————-. Circular no.267, October 1941. In- 
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spection of agricultural seeds. 168p. No. 
268, November, 1941. 27th annual report of 
the creamery license division, 1940/41. 15p. 
no. 269, December, 1941. Inspection legume 
inoculants. 4p. 

— 54th annual report, 1940/41. 114p. 
On cover: Research solves farm problems. 


Rural youth in southern Indiana 
. . . Facts about rural youth in Monroe 
county and Orange county, Indiana. ... 
Collected by older rural youth . . . assisted 
by representatives of the Purdue University 
experiment station and extension service, 
and of the Bureau of agricultural economics 
of the U. S. department of agriculture. 

Agricultural statistics, Department 
of. Indiana crovs and livestock, nos.195- 
197, 199-202, December, 1941, January, 
February, April, May, June, July, 1942. 


June 1, 1942 Pig survey. 


2p. 
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Educational reference, Division of. Studies 
in higher education, 41. Proceedings of the 
seventh annual guidance conference Novem- 
ber 14 and 15, 1941. February, 1942. 108p. 
Engineering extension department. Fore- 
manship conference, an outline of a discus- 
sion on: A foreman as a teacher measuring 
the training. 8p. A foreman as a teacher 
surveying the results. 8p. A foreman’s 
view of the labor relations act. 8p. 
English department. Scrivener, v.15, no.3, 
Spring, 1942. 

Farm management, Department of. Indiana 
farmer training book for pupils in voca- 
tional agriculture prepared by the 
Itinerant Teacher Trainers, Purdue Univer- 
sity and the State Supervisor in Agricul- 
tural education .. . and the Department of 
Farm Management. 34, [2], 44, [2], 30p. 
Physical education for women, Department 
of. [Program] Marjorie Parkin and Purdue 
modern dance club. April 4, 1942. [4p.] 
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Compiled by Hazel W. Hopper, 


Nolan, Jeannette Covert. The little giant; 
the story of Stephen A. Douglas and 
Abraham Lincoln. Tlustrated by Monte 
Crews. Messner, 1942. 16lpp. $2.50. 


Fictionized biography of Stephen A. 
Douglas which deals primarily with one 
of the most famous political rivalries in 
American history, that between Lincoln and 
Douglas. Contrasts the early life and en- 
vironment of the two, and traces the steps 
which led the one almost within reach of 
the presidency of the United States and 
the other to the attainment of that office. 
The book will appeal to adults as well as 
to adolescents. Bibliography. Recommended 
for public and school libraries. 


Chase, Francis Seabury. Sound and fury; 
an informal history of broadcasting. 
Harper, 1942. 303pp. $3.00. 


History of radio, tracing its evolution 
from invention, through the experimental 
stages to the present system of broadcast- 
ing. Tells about early programs and radio 
entertainers; gives brief histories of the 
broadcasting companies and discusses the 
role assigned to radio in modern warfare. 
The author was a former newspaperman 
and was for.a time an associate editor of 


Indiana Division, State Library 


the magazine Radio Guide. He is now living 
in Indianapolis. 


Albjerg, Mrs. Esther Marguerite (Hall) 
and Knight, Frederic Butterfield. We, 
the guardians of our liberty; an account 
of the American Bill of Rights. Chicago, 
Beckley-Cardy, 1940. xlix, 194pp. $1.20. 


- History of the freedom, liberties and 
rights enjoyed by the American people; 
what those liberties are, and the struggles 
to gain them. The book was written for 
junior and senior high school age and 
would be especially useful as a_ supple- 
mentary text for teachers. 


Sorensen, Mrs. Virginia (Eggersen). Little 
lower than the angels. Knopf, 1942. 427 
pp. $2.75. 


First novel by Mrs. Sorensen, the wife 
of a Terre Haute State Teachers College 
professor, is the story of the Mormons and 
of Joseph Smith’s dream city, Nauvoo, II- 
linois. Unlike most novels of the Mormons, 
the. book deals only with the early strug- 
gles of these people, during the formative 
period of their beliefs and practices. The 
book ends as they are leaving Illinois hop- 
ing to find peace for themselves in the 
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Western country. Elizabeth Kelly, review- 
ing the book in Library Journal, April 15, 
1942, says in part, “Interesting, well writ- 
ten, with good suspense value. Some read- 
ers will object to frank treatment of sex. 
Not essential to a small collection. Read 
before purchase.” 


Green, James A. William Henry Harrison; 
his life and times. Garrett, 1941. 536pp. 
$5.00. 


Readable biography which by virtue of 
the subject includes a great deal of the his- 
tory of the Old Northwest and Indiana 
Territory; good account of the picturesque 
campaign of 1840. Bibliography. Excellent 
format. 


Wilson, William Edward. Shooting Star; 
the story of Tecumseh. Farrar, 1942. 
248pp. $2.00. 


The author of The Wabash and Big 
Knife (a biography of George Rogers 
Clark) now turns to the story of Tecum- 
seh, the Shawnee chief, and his attempt 
through the confederation of the Indian 
tribes in the West and South to check the 
advance of the white settlers in the In- 
dian country. The biography is simply 
written and from the standpoint of the 
Indian. It has been well reviewed and al- 
though written for older boys will appeal 
to adults as well. Has a selected biblio- 
graphy. 


U. S. Office of Government Reports. Di- 
rectory of federal and state departments 
and agencies in Indiana. Rev., May 15, 
1942. Office of Government Reports, 310 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Indian- 
apolis. 


McCarty, C. Walter, ed. Indiana today. A 
work for newspaper and library refer- 
ence. James O. Jones Company, New Or- 
leans, 1942. 439pp. $5.00 to libraries. 


Biographical volume published by the 
Indiana Editors’ Association; well selected 


group of contemporary Indiana persons, 
outstanding in their fields of business. The 
volume was published on a commercial 
basis, by the same company that put out 
A Book of Indiana, 1929, with Kin Hub- 
bard as editor. Portraits accompany the 
biographical sketches. Has an introduction 
by Booth Tarkington, and articles on Indi- 
ana in national defense, Highlights of 
Hoosier history, Indiana in agriculture, and 
the Indiana state highway system, written 
by authorities on the various subjects. Has 
sketches of the larger cities and a brief 
history of each of the counties. Recom- 
mended for larger libraries. 


Ewbanks, Louis B. A real pioneer. Re- 
printed from the Indiana Magazine of 
History, June 1942. 24pp. 10 cents. 


One of the best descriptions of pioneer 
life and migration of early settlers to In- 
diana from England that has ever been 
written. Can be purchased from the office 
of the Secretary of the Indiana Historical 
Society, State Library and Historical Build- 
ing, Indianapolis. 


Bruner, Margaret E. Be slow to falter. 
Kaleidograph press, Dallas, Texas, 1941. 
84pp. $1.50. 


This volume of poetry by one of Indi- 
ana’s best known contemporary poets is as 
delightful to poetry lovers as her other four 
volumes have been. The numerous awards 
Mrs. Bruner has received in national poetry 
contests speak for the excellence of her 
work. Her poetry shows strength, along 
with a spirit of optimism and hope. The 
subject matter for the most part is of those 
things most familiar to the author, things 
found in her home and garden. 


Foust, Edmond C. Corn fields can lick ’em. 
Indiana Farm Bureau, July 1942. 20pp. 


Pamphlet by the editor of the Hoosier 
Farmer suggesting more use of grain pro- 
duced alcohol in making synthetic rubber. 
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Clapesattle, Helen. The Doctors Mayo. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
1941. 822pp. $3.75. 


“Very readable biography of the famous 
surgeons written under the sponsorship of 
the University of Minnesota. Interesting 
for the history of progress in medical sci- 
ence as well as for biographical material. 
Has Indiana connection not only because 
the author was a former Indiana woman, 
but also for the fact that Dr. William 
Mayo, father of the two famous surgeons, 
lived for a time in Lafayette and also at- 
tended the old Indiana Medical College at 
LaPorte. See review in Saturday Review 
of Literature, January 5, 1942. 


Lockridge, Ross F. The Labyrinth. The 
New Harmony Memorial Commission. 
1941. 94pp. 


This brochure is the second of a series 
of official publications by the commission. 
It is a history of the New Harmony laby- 
rinth, including a study of the religion 
and mysticism of its builders, the Rappites. 
The pamphlet also includes material on five 
other labyrinths and has sections dealing 
with the labyrinth in mythology, literature 
and art. The pamphlet is well written and 
has an attractive format. 


Indiana State Defense Council. Manual. 


Third revision, April, 1942. Free to li-. 


braries. 


Ready reference for personnel of vari- 
ous state and county defense organizations, 
and allied agencies. Includes Indiana legis- 
lation on defense, and treats such subjects 
as: civilian mobilization, education and 
training in the war, health, welfare and 
related activities, churches in defense, labor 
relations, etc. The manual has already been 
distributed to public libraries. 


Indiana State Defense Council. General 
course on civilian defense. February 10, 
1942. Mimeographed. Free to libraries. 


Issued in cooperation with Indiana Uni- 
versity Department of Government and the 
Indianapolis center of the Extension Divi- 
sion. The manuscript was prepared by Paul 
Duncan under the direction of Dr. Pressly 
S. Sikes. The material is to be used in 
teaching the required general course to all 
civilian protection groups, and includes les- 
sons on the citizen and his government; 
meaning and nature of total war; the three 
lines of defense; the office of civilian de- 
fense and its relation to other government 
agencies; the training program. Bibliog- 
raphy. ' 


McGaughey, Helen. Music in the wind. 
Banner Press, Emory University, At- 
lanta, Georgia, 1941. 48pp. 


Attractive book of poetry by a Green- 
castle high school teacher. Illustrations are 
by Mary Jane White, an Indiana artist. 
This is Miss MeGaughey’s second book of 
poetry; the first one, Winds across the 
night, was published by Banner Press in 
1938. 


Hunt, Mabel Leigh. Peter Piper’s pickled 
peppers. Stokes, 1942. 62pp. $1.00. 


Another charming book by a well known 
author of children’s books. It is a story an- 
swering the question of the old alphabetical 
rhyme “Where’s the peck of pickled pep- 
pers Peter Piper picked?” Companion book 
to Billy Button’s Buttered Biscuits and like 
the latter book, is filled with alliterations. 
The book is well illustrated by Katherine 
Milhous. For younger children. 


Swearingen, Tilford Tippett. Must a man 
live? Bethany Press, St. Louis, Missouri, 
1941. 136pp. $1.00. 


A guide book for modern youth written 
by one who has had wide experience with 
young people through work in various de- 
partments of religious education in the 
Christian church. Its purpose is to guide 
youth in character building and in mold- 
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ing a philosophy of life which the author 


hopes will lead to the attainment of “worth — 


while values in life.” _ 


Woods, Marjorie Binford. Your wedding; 
how to plan and enjoy it. Bobbs, 1942. 
218pp. $1.75. 


Book of wedding etiquette by the founder 
and head of the bridal bureau in one of the 
leading department stores in Indianapolis. 
Has up-to-date suggestions for every kind 
of wedding ceremony, large or small, ex- 
pensive, or simple and economical. 


Nichols, Mrs. Jeannette (Paddock) and 
Randall, James Garfield, eds. Democracy 
in the Middle West, 1840-1940. Appleton- 
Century, 1941. 117pp. $1.25. 


Volume made up of five essays by well 
known authorities in American history, 
concerning the life and institutions of the 
Middle West, and the development of de- 
mocracy in this section of the country. 
These essays were presented in part at the 
annual conference of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association at Memphis, April 
21, 1939. The essay, The advance into the 
Middle West was written by William O. 
Lynch, a former member of the Indiana 
University faculty, and for many years 
editor of the Indiana Magazine of History. 


Macdonald, Donald. Diaries, 1824-26. In- 
diana Historical Society, 1942. 238pp. 
$0.75. 


Very interesting diaries kept by Captain 
Macdonald, as associate of Robert Owen, 
on two journeys to America and New Har- 
mony, the first in 1824-1825 and the second 
in 1825-1826. Mrs. Caroline Dale Snedeker, 
great-granddaughter of Robert Uwen and 
the author of the historical novel on New 
Harmony, The town of the fearless, and 
other well known books, has written the in- 
troduction in which she tells of discovering 
these diaries still in the possession of the 
Macdonald family now living in County 
Carlow, Ireland. Captain Macdonald made 
full entries in his diaries and he tells of 
meeting, with Robert Owen, many of the 
outstanding people of the time. The pub- 
lication is interesting not only for the 
early history of New Harmony, but also for 
the contemporary account of social: condi- 
tions and customs of people throughout the 
United States at that time. Libraries be- 
longing to the Indiana Historical Society 
receive this publication. 

The Indiana State Library has a number 
of copies of Woollen, William Wesley. Bio- 
graphical and historical sketches of early 
Indiana. Indianapolis, Hammond & Co., 
1883, which may be purchased for fifty 
cents in postage. 


NEWS NOTES FROM INDIANA LIBRARIES 


Anderson—F luorescent lighting has been 
installed in the reading and reference rooms 
of the adult department. Six fixtures take 
the place of the old table lights in these 
rooms. 


Bourbon—Mrs. Lois Ely Hatfield of Fort 
Wayne, a former Bourbon resident, has 
given $50 for new books. 


Brazil—The library has been redecorated 
in a varied color scheme and one section of 
the roof has been replaced. A fine exhibit 


of gladioli was held, the outcome of the 
gift of a bulb to each child using the li- 
brary. Dr. H. H. Thacher was the donor. 


Carlisle—Mrs. Ida Allen has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian. Ruby Snyder, 
former assistant resigned recently. 


Evansville—Willard Library—A room in 
the basement has been repartitioned and a 
children’s room is the result. The walls are 
painted yellow and the room has large 
gothic windows that have green trimmings. 
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New furniture has been installed. Miss 
Margaret Meyer is in charge of the new 
department. The reference desk is at the 
top of the first stair landing. Miss Mary 
Smythe does special reference work. 


Hagerstown—Mrs. Harriet Bard, libra- 
rian, was granted a six weeks leave of 
absence in order that she might go to the 
Indiana State Library and teach cataloging 
and classification for the summer course. 


Indianapolis—Indiana Central College— 
Mabel L. Schureman has been appointed li- 
brarian succeeding Mildred Forney, effec- 
tive September 14. 


Indianapolis Public Library—An Indian- 
apolis Public Library staff association, “to 
advance the interests of the library, to pro- 
mote the professional and social relations, 
and the economic welfare of the staff” was 
organized in A’pril of this year. The new 
association grew out of a staff activities 
committee which had been appointed in No- 
vember, 1941, by librarian L. L. Dickerson 
as a possible springboard for a permanent 
staff organization. Marian McFadden, chair- 
man of the committee, began work imme- 
diately with this end in view. Following a 
poll of staff members, a constitution com- 
mittee was set at work to ferret out plans 
and procedures followed by various other li- 
braries in the nation, including Los Angeles, 
Kansas City, Louisville, and Cleveland. 


From the information received, a tenta- 
tive constitution was drawn up and pre- 


sented to small groups of staff members. 


Criticisms and suggestions were carried 
over from meeting to meeting by Miss Mc- 
Fadden and her committee so that every 
member had a chance to present her views. 
The constitution was then revised. At a 
general staff assembly on April 27, the new 
constitution was accepted by unanimous 
vote. Mary Wheeler Wells was elected 
president of the staff association; other of- 
ficers elected were Hortense Kelley, vice 
president; Harriet Golay, secretary; Vernax 


Hankemeier, treasurer; Ethel Cleland, Edna 
Johnson, and Marian McFadden, directors. 
Evelyn Ray Sickels, head of the schools 
division, is the author of a new book, The 
School Bell Rings, published in September 
by Scribner. Cecil B. Purcell, Riverside 
branch, has resigned to devote all her time 
to her home and two children. Helen 
Crance, circulation department, has re- 
signed because of health. Louise Gay, who 
received her Bachelor of Library Science 
degree in June from Denver University, has 
returned to the catalog department. Gert- 
rude Rhoades, who received her Bachelor of 
Library Science degree from Western Re- 
serve this summer, is now at Spades Park 
branch. Jean Fisher, who received her li- 
brary science degree from Columbia this 
spring, is now at Riverside branch. Bessie 
Schertzer, of the branch service depart- 
ment, has entered Columbia University for 
her final term. Mary Jo Woods, of the 
technical department, has entered the Car- 
negie Institute Library School. Wilma J. 
Todd, a graduate from the Michigan Uni- 
versity Library School this summer, has 
been assigned to schools division and 
binding. Evelyn Carpenter Rosenbaum will 
continue as a substitute at Rauh memorial 
branch for the next several months. 


Jasonville—The library has reopened and 
now gives service to the public three after- 
noons a week. 


Kirklin—New chair and table lights have 
been purchased by the Double Six Club. 


LaGrange—Mrs. Lochlan McGalliard has 


-been appointed part time assistant in charge 


of the new children’s room. The children’s 
department has been moved to a _ well 
lighted room in the basement. The entire 
library has been cleaned and redecorated. 


Logansport—The new library building 
for Logansport and Cass County is expected 
to be opened September 1, 1942. 


North Manchester—Manchester College— 
Mildred Forney of Graymont, Illinois, has 
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been employed as assistant librarian. Miss 
Forney was formerly librarian at Indiana 
Central College. 


Roann—Turee Day was married to Law- 
rence Coblentz May 15. She continues her 
work as librarian. 


Rockville—Thirteen stations have been 
opened in various parts of the county. One 
thousand six hundred new books have been 
purchased for the county service. These 
will be supplemented with books from the 
general library collection. 


Spencer—The entire library has been 
cleaned and all walls repainted. The build- 
ing was closed for two weeks. 


South Bend—Frances Grim, Western Re- 
serve, 1930, a member of the staff from 
1930-36, has been appointed head of the 
Stevenson room of the Cleveland public li- 
brary. While in South Bend Miss Grim or- 
ganized the work with young people and 
went to the public library in Lakewood, 
Ohio, where she also organized a depart- 
ment for young people. 

Philome Morisset, Wisconsin, 1941, re- 
signed April 1 to accept the position of as- 
sistant librarian with the U. S. Navy li- 
brary at Mare Island, California. Miss 
Morisset’s position will be filled June 22 by 
Faye Jonsrud, Wisconsin, 1942. Lucille Gor- 
alezyk, Indiana State Library summer 
course, 1931, was married last September 
to Bert Cichowicz, her position as first as- 
sistant at the Western branch was filled 
July 1 by Helen Virginia Barlow, Rosary, 
1942. Carolyn Pulaski was married last 
August to Herman Riedel and her place as 
first assistant at the LaSalle branch will be 
filled by Rebecca Jane Bowman. Genevieve 
Turner, Illinois, 1942, is to join the library 
staff the first of September and be in 
charge of the documents department. Mary 
Post will leave August 22 to take up her 


new duties as assistant to the librarian of 
the Medical Library at the University of 
Louisville. 


The Melcher Award 


Mrs. Florence G. Garber, trustee of the 
North Manchester public library, writes 
that that library is entering the contest for 
the Melcher Award this fall. The award, 
now offered for the third year by Frederick 
G. Melcher, president of R. R. Bowker and 
Company, is made “on the basis of the best 
promotion of regional history or regional 
authorship, whether in the author’s own li- 
brary, or elsewhere in the state.” Exhibits 
or other forms of promotion must be sub- 
mitted to the jury at least one month be- 
fore the annual meeting, which has been 
announced for Elkhart, October 7-9. 

The plans of the North Manchester pub- 
lic library under the direction of Marie M. 
Creager, head librarian, are generously re- 
vealed with the thought that it may sug- 
gest similar undertakings for other li- 
braries. The North Manchester library wel- 
comes stiff competition. Mrs. Garber writes, 
“We are contacting every public library 
and every school in Wabash, Miami, Hunt- 
ington, Whitley and Kosciusko counties to 
place a copy (unless they already have one) 
of The Lost Sister among the Miamis, by 
Otho Winger. I am sure that you know the 
book is full of historical background for 
this region, and that children as well as 
grown-ups enjoy reading it. 

“Further, early in September we are 
planning a public address by Otho Winger. 
He will lecture on Little Turtle and his 
work along Eel River. We hope with this 
public meeting enough interest will be 
aroused to encourage us to plan more group 
discussions throughout the winter. 

“A series of articles soon will appear in 
our local newspaper about Little Turtle, 
by Otho Winger.” 
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INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION and INDIANA LIBRARY 
TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 


Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis; Oct. 7-9 


Florence Allman, Pres., Indiana Library Association 


Mrs. F. S. Kitson, Pres., Indiana Library Trustees Association 


Registration will be Wednesday afternoon 
at 2:30, the first general session at 3:30, a 
smorgasbord dinner at 7:00 with special 
music and interesting speakers. Dr. Mar- 
garet Mead, curator of ethnology at the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, will speak twice on Thursday: at the 
Junior Members Round Table luncheon where 
her subject will be “The Pacific Islands Be- 
fore, During, and After the War,” and at 
the dinner meeting on the subject, “Lit- 
eracy, Dignity, and Democracy.” 

A program on Thursday morning planned 
for everyone interested in the work for 
younger readére includes Miss Margaret 
Alexander, specialist in work with young 
people at the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Dr. Dora V. Smith, 
Professor of Education at the University 
of Minnesota, whose subject is “Guiding 
Children’s Reading,” and Miss Marian Mc- 
Fadden of the Indianapolis Public Library 
who will present some specific techniques 
used in interesting the young adult. 


On Friday morning Miss Rose Vormelker, 
Director of the Business Information Bu- 
reau, Cleveland Public Library, will speak 
on “Reference Techniques from a Public 
Relations Point of View” and will talk about 
her experience in Washington where she 
spent two months this spring as temporary 
consulting chief of publications and exhibits 
in the Office of Government Reports. Mrs. 


Irene Strieby, librarian of the Eli Lilly Re- 


search Laboratories, will present the sub- 
ject, “The Special Librarian in War Time.” 

In addition to these speakers, we have 
scheduled Mr. Harold F. Brigham, the new 
state librarian, Dr. Robert A. Miller, the 
new director of libraries at Indiana Univer- 
sity, and Mr. Lowell Martin, executive as- 
sistant to the librarian in Chicago, all of 
whom will present timely subjects which 
should interest all librarians. 

There will be business meetings of both 
associations. The I.L.T.A. will have one or 
two special meetings devoted to the interest 
of library trustees. 
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INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Fifty-first Conference 
Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis 


October 7, 8 and 9, 1942 


INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 
Thirty-fourth Conference 
Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis 
October 7, 8 and 9, 1942 
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